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Crepirors. An adver- 
‘eptember Ist, announced 
thera, a quantity of rough 
‘rupt, to be sold.’’ There 
sobout this advertisement 
however the initiated may 
them. Inthe first place, 
“in particular? What do 
et Is it to impart the 
» be characteristic of the 
rou? In the seeond place, 
i ID possession of a quan- 
uld have thought that if 
him out of hot water, that 
rying the experiment, and 
pon his hands. It is just 
ming « series of scientific 
Y, by adopting the proper- 
of all his other property, 
ato a solvent state, Ttis 








er willbe found for the 
tselfinto floating capital 
is not unlikely, when we 
‘own lability to liquidate. 
[Punch. 
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~ AGRICULTURE. 


! Foret Work for December. 


The plough ia now laid wp, the dry wood for 
yout is putunder cover, the cattle are fed from 


4 tarn, and the tools of all good farmers are put in 


sjoose or apartment by themselves, hung up, or 
yf couspitsoog places, whence they tnay be ta- 
ie ina t when ted for use. Snow is 
pt espected, snow that baries up all tools that 
pecrelesaly left out, and all the broken wood, 
‘eos, and bits of boards.that the carpenter has been 
gong around, in his attempts to make the premis- 
2k peat. 

{covering of loam overlays the cowyard, the hogs 
yea supply for mixing wp, or crouching upon, til 
fe spring opens, a pile of peat mud is hauled up 
ion the bog and placed in the garden and orchard, 
be cat-door work, in fine, isall done up, and the 
nes are ground for winter use. 

Now let the boys go to school; now compel every 
wie bodied male and female, under eighteen, to at- 
od alittle to literatare. Permit not your boys to 
ved, aa many aman now does, ‘I had no chance 
» iam when yoong—I went to school but litth— 





od wy master gave me No encouragement.’’ Send | 


jen off every day, tainy or snowy; tackle the old 
pert in asled or a buggy when the going is bad, and 
seaway to the school house. (io early and be 
uned befure the teacher comes. Gio early and 
bot wuerrupt the exercises after commencing. Go 
yand not pay the master for waiting to fill up 
uy claeses. 


Reeding and spelling and writing are now as es- | 


tel asever. ‘The telegraphic wires can do noth- 
~g without reading and spelling, and there is no 
piway route to learning. The mind must work its 
ny and labor in the cause, or the school will be of 
| litle service, 
Pirents will do well to examine into the studies of 
er children during the term for schooling. Each 
ut the children should report progress ; and though 
prent himselfis as ignorant as a horse, his zeal 
this children shall not follow his own youthful 
nt, will have a good effect. 
But most parents can give good advice in the line 
ietooling. ‘They know well what lacked in their 
noourse of instruction. ‘They are aware of ma- 
diheir deficiences. They know now that they 
not taught as they should have been. That 
were kept long in studies which were not made 
lothem, and werepever understood. 


Ve daily meet with farmers of much intelligence | 


to caunot communicate their thoughts in writing. 
dey Were not taught to write—!o compose—though 
ey Wee kept for years in English grammar, 
Per grmmarrules were of no use to them be- 
se they were not made to apply those rules in 
sihoa 
memade a practioal matter. Theory and prac- 
veut together. "Ten aud ten were not left to 
equal to twenty; but ten was multiplied by 
od the difference was actually shown between 
cand multiplication in the results of prices. 


‘ay people who had competent masters at 


nake a sad business of writing letters. They | 


ever taught where to place capital letters, nor 

ve periods at the end of sentences. 

ewill write a whole page without making a 
te sop on the way. 

sof « good education often seem at a loss 

et they should make any stops. They scem 
ppese there is some mystery in pointing—and 

g that they have not beea rightly initiated and 

wate some technical rule, they leave their 

« words without any pointing whatever. 

«great foalt is found in all writers. They aim 
se long sentences, and before they fiaish one 
rget what they aimed at, at first. 
‘iss trom long sentences. 


Much con- 
Periods are soon 


sod the periods of dull writers are the best | 


s the ¢ olposition,. 
“ad the children to school by all means, and let 


soow something of their own language ut least 
* ern lo write it. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
CANKER WORMS. 


Eo:ror,—Can you tell us of any method 
“op the ravages of the Canker Worm? 
Xe give up the Apple Tree? I was told 
Sacev spread around the tree would kill 
lobtamed «a horse-cart load of stems, 
“them round a half dozen trees, in the 
‘atthe decoction produced by the dews 


“is would poison the voracious rascals, | 


‘endearly in the fall, that they were 

‘aust tobaceo. | then drew away the 

‘'rom the tree about four feet, all mud, 

2 aclear cireular area of about nine feetin 

“er, aod this | covered one inch thick with 

‘rair slaked lime But this was ineflec- 

The warm rain of Saturday night and 

‘) 4st brought up the slugs (if that be the 

" great quantities; and | saw them up- 

“ ‘ree bearing indisputable evidences that 

,. Mi passed through the lime. They were 
© With it, 

|" what is to be done? 


You willsay, ‘‘tar 
tees.” 


Bat, sir, it is a great trouble 
“Rees every aight aod morning, for some 
*, and ut requires a great deal of watch- 
‘so know when the slugs are running. | 
*~¢ tempted tu cut down my trees, if they 
“tuse all this trouble. Have you any 
‘Ston this matter? If I were the only 
Se benefited, | would not trouble you at 
“tthere are thousands as badly off as I 
‘18 a sore disappointment in the spring 
Year, after vou have done everything you 
‘to see the Canker Worms in innumera- 


“S devouring everything green in your or- | 


Can you give us any light? 
“ts Very respectfully, 


ANTLCANKER WORM. 


cankerworm is the pest that is most 

! by the orchardists. His ravages have proved 
Stteasive and detrimental to the apple tree 
“attacks of all other worms and insects, 


Yo 


'S Th: 


Arithmetic was made plainer because | 


People who have had the | 








the ravages of the cankerworm in this quarter. It 
has its time to annoy and then disappears for a sea- 
/son, Some count an exact number of years for 
them, and we have no doubt that a few may believe 
the odd years in the almanac forebode disaster, and 
| encourage the return of the worms. Bat we would 
| not consent to part with the odd years though we 
| might at the same time be rid of all the pests of the 
orchard. 
| Should these worms appear again in great num- 
| bers, as they probably will, we ought to contrive an 
easier mode of destruction. ‘Tarring injures the tree 
and is by no means certain to effect the object de- 
| signed. We ought to inform ourselves accurately 
“of the life and habits of these worms, and then we 


| minate the race. 


| ‘There seems no doubt that most of the worms quit | 


| the tree about the tenth of June and bury themselves 
| in the soil. Quick lime, spread under the tree, at 
| that time, would prove fatal to many, but it would 
not be certain destruction to all. Hogs that run in 
jan orchard destroy many of them while in the 
ground; and hens pick up very many where the 
| land is not swarded, as an orchard should never be. 
| But many people object to let hogs go loose in an 
orchard, and would rather see the worms there than 
‘to see the soil rooted up. Ploughing the ground 
' wwice a year will have a good effect on the worms, 
as it serves to expose them to the hens and to birds 
that will eat them. 
Dr. Harris, of Cambridge, gives an account, in his 
history of Massachusetts insects, of a small worm 
| that burrows in the soil under apple trees, and thal 
lives on canker worms, when it can find them.— 
| May we not suppose it is owing to this cause that 
| canker worms are periodically crippled and made 
| scarce—that the two classes flourish alternately and 
| then disappear—the one for want of canker worms 
enough to live on, the other for the want of parents 
‘to propagate the race. 
| It may well be supposed that it is owing to some 
depredator on the canker worm—some voracious fol- 
lowers—that they are se reduced in 8 as to 
| disappear almost entirely. And that this follower 
| in its turn dies for want of food, and its race is so 
| reduced that the few canker worms which escaped 
| again multiply and fill the orchards. 


h 





Should canker worms ever appear again in our 
own orchards we should try thoroughly the plan of 
| keeping the soil constantly broken and loose as well 
| for the purpose of exposing these worms as to favor 
| the growth and bearing of the trees. [Editor. 





AN ANCIENT OAK, 


' Mr. Eporror,—Dear sir: I lately cut an old 
{oak tree which seemed to mea curiosity; the 
| tree was four feet in diameter at the butt and but 
| seventeen feet high to where the limbs branched 
out. Thad the curiosity to know whether the top 
| was cut off or that lightning had struck it, or some 
'worm had attacked it when it was small. I 
, foond the limbs about fifty or sixty years growth; 
| when | cut itup I found the top had been cut off, 
| and the side limbs. TI also found the tree was 

160 years old ten feet fromthe ground. But 

the greatest curiosity was that this tree was 

formed of sprouts around where another tree had 

been cut; the former tree must have been cut 170 
years since; it was cut two feet and a half from 
the ground; there were five sprouts that grew 
up which formed this treé; these sprouts all grew 
together; the former tree was cut 57 years after 
the landing of the Pilgrims, according to my eal- 
culation, and about the time of the war with 


| King Philip. 
J.M.R. 





Yours, 
West Cambridge, Nov. 22, 1847. 





BEAT THIS IF YOU CAN. 
Mar. Eprror,—The following is the product of 
one kernel of corn raised by me this present year. 
2 ears, 9 inches long, containing 369 kernels, 


| 


each making 738 
1 ear, 8 inches long, containing 332 
1 ear, 5 1-2 inches long, containing 172 





Making in all 1242 
EZEKIEL HOLMES. 
Stoughton, Nov. 24, 1847. 





DISSERTATION ON WAR. 


THE CONSTITUTION AS I UNDERSTAND IT. 


Ma. Evrror,—Having been busily engaged 
in haying and harvestiag fur a few months past, 
I have not found so much time for the reading 
of papers as | should hke, and have been obliged 
to look them over with a mere passing vie v, but 
at length the evenings have become longer and 

| my business is not of so hurrying a nature, so 
that [have found more time for thought, and 
| recollecting one or two preces on war, which 
}appeared in the Newdcryport Herald some 
muoths since signed L W. Oldtown, which I 
thought | should ke to review, | retraced the 
files, and found in them several very valuable 
‘originals advanced, which ace worthy of the 
deep consideration of every republican; and 
since it appears that Oldtuwn can onginate such 
valuable senumeuts, 1 began to awake from 
my intellectual stupor, and thooght that perhaps 
1 might do sometinng for the benefit of commu- 
| nity. 
| Waris the very last thing to which man 
| should resort, to accomplish uny desired object, 
tor who would not study every possible method 
!he could devise for sewuhing difficulues, and for 
a great length of time, before giving up his life, 
to gain the desired end, and 1 certainly amounts 
to this; for no suldier, who rightly weighs the 
subjectcan go to war without expecting to either 
kill ot be killed, and he ought to respect his 
neighbor as himself, and if all people would con- 
sider itin this light, which they certainly should, 
there would be less bloodshed than there now is. 
‘The present war is not a war between the 
United States and Mexico as it has usually been 
termed, but it is merely a war between some of 
| the citizens of the United States and Mexico. 
The United States are a nation bound together 
by a code of laws and of course are bound to live 
by them ; this code is called the Constitution of 
the United States. Now in reading this | find 
nothing which tells me that the United States 
are at war with any nation. The Constitution 
says that Congress shall have power to declare 
war, grant letters of marque and reprisals, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and 
water. ‘To raise and support armies, but no 
appropriation of money to that use shall be for a 
longer time than two years.” 

Now Congress has not declared war, conse- 
quently the U. States are not at war, but some 
people seem to think as well asthe President 
himself, that because the President is appointed 

| commander-ia-chief of the army and navy of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| United States and of the militia of the several 
| states, when called into the actual service of the 
United States, that he caa do pretty much as he 
| hasa mind to do,and he without doubt could,if he 
‘bat had the power to sai call out the mili- 
tia of the Uoiied Sum 
just when and w 
has not got, and 


vout framers OF 6UF Con 







stitution, that the Presi- 


"ery common resort to tar has proved effect- | dent should usurp such kingly power, and they 
"hen strict attention and long perseverance have wisely provided against it. 


“served, but it has sometunes cost the owner | 
@ fruit was worth to protect the trees by 


Shen th 


> 
< 





may hope to master them, though we may not exter- | 


intended by the de- 
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| well knew the aristocratic feelings of men in 
| high offices, not to place trigues in their proper 
| places, It is therefere evident that the Presi- 
| dent, until ordered by Congress, has no more 
| power to fight another nation, than any other in- 
| dividual in the country. : 

If the United States are at war with Mexico, 
where isthe President! We hear not of the 
glorious battles which he has fought. {fs he in 
Mexicot The answer must be, “n0,”’ he is 
away off a thousand miles from the seat of war, 
| probably sitting in his chair! Quite a gentle- 
| manly way of fighting indeed ! 

When the President was appointed comman- 
der-in-chief, it was intended that he should take 
the front of the battle, as did Napoleon, so that 
he might know by actual experience the dan- 
| gers of war, and therefore would try all re. son- 





j able means to save the country from the horrots 
' of war. REPUBLICAN. 
Oldiown, Nov. 23d, 1847. 


It would be a decided improvement in tac- 
| ties to introduce the ancient custom of requiring the 
| fomenters of war to take the Jead in the field. Why 
| should any individual be ever invested with power 
to command his fellow beings to fight each other? 
| Leis going quite far enoagh to command a civil offi- 
| cer to take life for high crimes committed. But war 
| is made on the innocent for the fault of their rulers, 
| and made at the nod of those who never mean to 
expose their own persons. 


farmer that however independent he may be, he is 
not so mach so, as that the experience of others will 
not profit him. Most of as have become willing to 
| seek directions, even if they are contained in a d00h. 
| We are becoming-more like liberal, free-born and 
j aspiring men. P ie 

j Yet after all, agricaltural improvement is in its 
 iafaney, and to nurture its youth and rear it to man- 
hood, has been left to us, and to those who are to 
‘come after us. ‘To direct how this shall be done is 
a difficalt task. I shall however, Upon two or three 
of the inost important questions connected with the 
subject, venture to give ao opinion, always premis- 
ing that if | am wrong, I will, when convinced of 
my error, despise the shame of acknowledging it, 
and with all my heart most readily embrace a differ- 
ent opinion. 





THOROUGH TILLAGE. 


All will agree, that the basis of improvement lies 
in a more thorough tillage. Now one great hin- 
drance to this, is the strong and universal tendency 
among farmers to own and cultivate too much land. 
[am well aware that I tread on disputed ground, 
and that there are thos@ among as whose opinions, 
| we are ready, and with good reason, to esteem al- 
| most as oracles, who ‘have no sympathy with this 
| small farm theory.” Bet pith due deference to 
their opinions may I net start, with this fact, that 
the case so commonly ocedrs as to make it a gener- 
al rule, that our very large farms are very poorly 
cultivated? To the point which I have in view, is 
the apologue of the vine-dresser, who had two 
| daughters and a vineyard. When his oldest daugh- 
|ter was married, he gave her a third part of his 
| vineyard for a marriage portion, notwithstanding 
| which, he bad the same quantity of fruit as before. 








| The Kings of Europe used to fight at the head of ; When his youngest daughter was married, he gave 


their armies. If any are to be exposed to the fire of 
enemies the advocates of war are the men to be 
| most exposed. Nothing has a greater tendency to 
cool off the fury of a fighting spirit than to urge him 
| to face his foe and see it out in proper person. 
. [Editor. 





MR. PAYSON’S ADDRESS. 

We select the following from the address before 
the Essex Agricultaral Society, in October, by T. E. 
Payson, Esq., of Rowley, It is published in a neat 
pamphiet and we. acknowledge the favor of a copy. 

On the Importance of Agricultare Mr. Payson 
says:— 

**But the importance of Agriculture, sometimes 
over-rated by prejudiced minds, is a self-evident 
truth. 1[ cannot, however, avoid allusion to an illus- 
tration which has been painfully forced upon the 
mind of every man daring the past year. 

A tittle more than two handred years ago, a small 
bilter root was discovered on the coast of Chili. 
From this worthless root, cultivation produced the 
potato. Jmproved as it may have been, as late as 
the eighteenth century—a hundred years after its 
first introdaction—English writers speak of it as 

paratively valuel Yet the partial failure of 
this crop in a small part of the world, has produced 
an amount of suffering, now uncertain in continuance 
—how incalculable mm extent. While it has in some 
measure developed the vast agricultural resources of 
the United States, it shows better than any thing 
else, the importance of that branch of industry to 
the state, and may well cause reflecting men to con- 
sider whether this, of all the arts, does not the most 
deserve encouragement and support. 
| From the commencement of our Society, custom 
has made an address, in some way connected with 
the subject of agriculture, a part of this day’s exer- 
cises. Cems former oceasions, we have had age to 

iT 
to 








, elog P de, learning to instract, 
or the sound wisdom of practica! experience to con- 
vince. 

Qualified but poorly in any respect, the fact that 
the invitation toaddress you was given unanimously, 
was the strong reason which made me presuimptu- 
ous enoagh to uecept it. It is gratifying to a man’s 
pride, to suppose that his friends have a good opin- 
ion of him, whether he deserves it or not. Now to 
those who expect ‘‘to hear some new thing,”’ I have 
only to say, save your ears for another occasion. If 
by a remark of mine, any man is indaced to make 
two blades of grass grow where but one grew before. 
1 shall have done some service and will be content. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

On the annual return of this day here and else- 
where, the great improvements in modern agrieul- 
, lure have been frequently made an interesting topic 
‘of discourse. ‘Thirty years bave indeed wrought 
| wonderful changes in farming as in everything else. 
| Iv is also trae, that in nothing else has change been 
| effected with so much dillicuity. Ignorance and ob- 
j Stinacy have always sneered at improvement. Nor 
| have junovations in agriculture had these alone to 

coutend with, but blind error, which “‘like the ad- 
| der stoppeth her ears aad will not listen to the voice 
ofthe charmer, charm he never so wisely,’’ has 
always stood ia their way. It has been said that 
“error, when she retraces her footsteps, has farther 
' to go before she caa arrive at truth than ignorance ;’* 
| but the way which it takes to get out of the heads of 
‘some farmers, is the crookedest road, that it ever 
| entered into the imagination of man to conceive.— 
| Why, if the best irou plough of this day, had been 
, Presented toa farmer tnirty years ago, he would as 
soon have told the assessors that he was not taxed 
higtt enough, as to have used it. But though old 
| superstitions is in its grave and many an ancient 
| prejadice lies buried beside it, the race is not quite 
extioct. 
Should the genius of America, in time to come, 
| beget a second Walter Scott—although he may not 
introduce the mother of Cuddie Headrigg.* as a rep- 
‘resentative of the character of New England yeo- 
| manry in this nineteenth century, still he will fiad 
| many like a servant of the late Duke of Bedford, of 
' whoin it is said, that when ploughing with his four 
horses yoked at full length, the Duke left his car- 
riage and zealous todo hima service, yoked the 
| horses two abreast, held the plough himseif, and ex- 
| plained to him the advantage of this new metho. 
| ‘The answer of the man was characteristic of the 
| professioa—the ready answer which prejudice sug- 
gests io ignorance,—that such a plan might answer 
| with his Grace, bat was too expensive for him. 
| Butthe fact that great umprotement has been 
| made and is making, 1s of more importance to our 
| preseat purpose. Men have found out, that, if he 
| who plants an oak, looks forward to future ages and 
| plants for posterity; that he who plants a fruit-tree 
does it for himself as well as for those -who come 
| after him; to graft an apple tree lg better than to 
suffer it to grow wild; that manures are quite as 
' etlicacious when properly composted as when used 
fresh from the bara yard; that sixty busheis of cora 
} to the acre are more profitable than thirty; that to 
sow grass with grain in the spring and have four-fifths 
_ of u destroyed, is not so well as to sow a itself 
jin the autamn and get two or three tons hay to 
| the acae the next season; that repeated, shaliow 
skimmings of the surface soil is not good ploughing ; 
| end that to pass a roller over fields sowa with grain 
| or grass is better than to leave them in Indian hills. 
| Some of them have learned that gravelly knolls and 
sandy highlands are not the only soils which pay for 
' cultivation; but that car rich peat bottoms, covered 
| with underbrush, weeds and water-grass, which 
| have been abandoned to the caprices of nature ever 
since the ark rested on Mount Ararat, do in reality 
possess intrinsic valze. 

These deep meadows, which send forth from 
their dark dosoms the chilling damp of di 
and death, xdding to the coldness and poverty of the 
| adjoining highlands, by their unhealthy evaporations, 
| seem to be so placed by him who made the world to 
| gay to man in stronger language than words, that 
| labor properly applied shall prove a blessing rather 
than acarse. There they lie, side by side, scattered 

all over the county, the bog exuberant with unwhole- 

some vegetation, the highland with its stiated growth 
| of scanty herbage, both soils worthless and unprofit- 
| able, but each of them rich in all the elements of 
| fertility which the other requires. Let the farmer 
| do what a benignant nature encour hin to do, 
, and these poor soils of New England which under 
, bleak influences are fostered into a sickly fertility, 
will be qaickened into almost spontaneous luxuriance. 

Bat to enamerate all the improvements which 
| have been made in agricalture for the last half cen- 

tury would take too mach time. One, not only an 
improvement in itself, but the basis of all other im- 











In the first place, he has not power to decl 
war; in the second place, it will be perceived, 
| that the little word when, immediately succeed- 
ing the words several States, was not placed 


“* few years past we have heard bat litile of | there for nothing, for our wise forefathers, too 





0 mast not be omitted, and that is the dif- 
fasion of agricultural knowledge by the newspaper 
| press. Slowly, silently, almost by stealth, without 
(Se knowledge of the man himself, this mighty en- 

gine undermines old prejadices, and has tanght the 


her half of what remained, still the produce of his 
| Vineyard was undiminished. The secret wes sim- 
| ply ths, that the more thorough tillage which he 
| was enabled to give tothe remaining third part, 
| tripled his prodace, while at the same time it reduc- 
ed the cost of cultivation. Now he that cultivates 
the most land, or produces the greatest crop, is not 
the best farmer, but he that can do it with the least 
expense. In Massachusetts the high price of labor 
| is an insuperable objection to large farms. Ae it is, 
| men must not only not be idle, but mustat all times, 
and under all circumstances work to the best ad- 
vantage, or the proceeds of their labor will not pay 
| their wages. Upon large farms, numerous and long 
lines of fence are to be kept in repair, taxes are to 
| be looked after, work cannot be so economically 
done, because much of it is at a distance, and a 
large number of laborers must of necessity be em- 
ployed, why to use an old adage, if they are not 
very carefully looked after, will be likely to drink 
out of the broad end of the tunnel, and hold the little 
one to theiremployer. It must not be understood to 
| say that no man can profitably manage a large farm 
|here. All rales bave their exceptions. But I do 











ture, and that the great body of us are fit only to 
serve in the ranks. 

It is doubtful indeed, if these large farms are the 
most profitabie anywhere; for in countries where 
the cost of labor is almost nominal, sma! farms are 
said to produce the largest i Suetching 
along at the foot of the Alps, those ever memorable 
mountains, whose lofty summits, white with eter- 
nal snows, reach far above the clouds—the birth- 

lace of the glacier and the @valanche—is that prov- 
ince of Italy, which has been often called the gar- 
den of Europe. Its inhabitants are farmers, and 
very few farms contain more than seventy-five acres, 
yet the best authority asserts that these small farms 
bring more to market than the large ones, and that 
there is no country in the world which can dispose 
of so large a portion of its productions as Pied 
‘True the soil is rich, deep, if you please, alluvial. 
The climate is «moist, and the sitaation of the land 
makes it susceptible of being easily submitted to Ir- 
rigation. After all, the main-spring of this abun- 
dant fertility is thorough tillage, which consists only 
on sinall farms. 








LIBERAL MANURING. 

We have not the same natural advantages, but 
the deficiency can be partially supplied by liberal 
manuring. Without this, you may plough the soil 
and subsoil, eradicate every noxious weed, studi- 
ously watch the ress of infant vegetation, and 
not get half a crop. And not only must we manure 
liberally, but our manures must be adapted to the 
different soils and different crops. 

Here, most certainly, there is a wide fiold for rm- 
provement. The Chieeso are suid to be familiar 
not ely with the relative value and efficacy of ma- 
nures, but to understand and apply without loss, 
that which is best fitted to stimulate and support 
each kind of plant. Wéith us, agricultural chemis- 
try has made rapid advances within a few years. 
Yet in practice, | question very much, whether the 
ancients were not better cultivators of the soil than 
weare. *‘What are the elements of good tillage, says 
Cato, the oldest Roman Teacher of Agricaltare? ‘lo 
ploagh. What is the second? To plough. The 
third is to manure. Study to have a large dung- 
hill, says he, keep your compost carefully, when you 
carry it out, scatter it and pulverise it.’ This was 
advice was given one hundred and fifty years before 
the Christian era, yet many of usare aptto regard 
composting asa new discovery, and we probably 
should never have thought it worth trying, if some 
modern humbugging agent had not coaxed us to pay 
for a patent right to make it. Subsequent writers 
advise the cultivator ‘‘not to carry out more manure 
than the laborers can cover with the soil the same 
day, as exposure to the sun does it great injury, and 
they tell us that the farmers of that day collected 
their manare and stored it in covered pits, so as to 

check the escape of the draining.”? How many farm- 
| ers in the County, leave their manure exposed to 
sun, and air and rain, for half the year! Are there 
not some who will tell you that it is improved by 
the operation? ”’ 





* “Your leddy-ship and the steward hae been 

to propose, that my son Cuddie suld work in the bara 
wi a new fangled machine for dighting the eérn frae the 
chaff, thus impiously thwarting the will of Divine Prov- 
ideave, by raising the wind fur your leddy-ship’s ain 
particular use by human airt, instead of soliciting it by 
prayer, or waiting patiently for whatever dispensation 
of wind Providence is pleased to send upon the sheeling 
hill”? [Oli Mortality. 





ENCOURAGEMENT TO YOUNG FAR- 
MERS. 


At the Cattle Show in Waldo county a few 
days since, we made the acquaintance of an aged 
and agreeable farmer, William Sibley, Esq., of 
Freedom, who is now one of the wealthiest farm- 
ers in that county, and who raises a large quan- 
tity of good table fruit which he ships to foreign 
markets, His case furnishes mach of encour- 
agement to young farmers in Maine, and we al- 
lude to it and give a few incidents in his life for 
their benefit. 

Forty-five years since he made his way by 
means of spotted trees to his present home, 
there to make him a farm. His humble house, 
with its roof of bark, was constructed, and thith- 
er he took his wife to share his buithens and 
lighten his path-way by hersmiles. As he first 
went through the woods to commence upon his 
present farm, he was not worth enough to pay 
for an axe. He has raised forty-four crops, and 
since his first crop he has not hadin his house a 
quart of meal or a pound of flour not raised up- 
on his farm. He has in some seasons raised 
500 bushels of corn and large crops of wheat. 
He made preparations for raising fruit, and has 
succeeded finely, and is still active in introduc- 
ing into his acres the choicest varieties of fruits, 
He has given his children a good literary and a 
good business education, and they severally re- 
flect high credit upon their parents. His prop. 
erty is now estimated at about twenty thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. Sibley was one of the active contributors 
to the Fair, exhibited various specimens of fruit 
&c., and manifested great interest in all that 
seemed calculated to advance the noble art to 
which he has devoted his life. He is a man of 
active habits and sound health, and is a worthy 
example of what farmers can do when they unite 
an active mind with an industrious hand in their 
pursuit, and where the culture of the soil and of 
the mind go forward together. 

It may be thought that we have trespassed 
too much upen the personal history of Mr. Sib- 
ley, but sur excuse must be found in the encour- 
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agement which is given to young farmers who 
are about commencing life as he did. For this 
purpose we think it well occasionally to point 
out the successes of those who have gone for- 
ward in the thorny path, and from small begin- 
nings, by their industry and shill have accom- | 
plished that which is praiseworthy and honora-— 
ble. [Bangor Whig. 





REMARKS ON GARDENING AS A scl. 
ENCE. 

Having addueed the authority of Liebig to | 
show that the humos of the scil is not taken up | 
by the roots of plants as nufriment, and suggest- 
ed to the gardener some of the means and expe- 
timents by which he may bring the wccuracy “ 
the theory to thetest, we propose '” dismiss t & 
subject, and, at the same time, to Jay aside and 





of that elementary fire or essence, which, 
through the primary agent of solar light, is the 
vital, stimulating principle of vegetable develop- 
ment and growth, and coincidentally as the in- 
strament by which all manuring substances are 
brought into a condition to furnish the liquid ali- 
meat that is absorbed by the roots of a plant, 


and which we term sap. 
WM. W. VALK. 
Flushing, L. I. October, 1847. 
[The Horticulturist. 





ON COOKING FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


An important question regarding the feeding 
of cattle, and one in reference to which consid- 
erable diversiity of opinion still prevails, is 
whether cooked or uncooked food is the most 
profitable. The determination of this question 
| has beea made the subject of careful experiments 


altogether repudiate the term 4umus as applied | by eminent farmers north of the Tweed, and I 
tw the garden, leaving the agriculwrist to retain | shall now give an epitome of the results obtained 


it or not, at his pleasure. It matters little what, 
is said or thought of a subject which the mind | 
cannot understand; and as the horticulturist | 
avails himself of substances litle on the | 
farm, our remarks shall be configad to them ex- 
clusively. 

What then is manure, and how does it ope- 
rate on the produce of the garden? ‘The ques- 
tions are by no means easily answered, and they | 
apply in a two fold direction. Every one versed | 


| in general horticulture must be perfectly aware | 
{that the same soil, the same enrichment, (or | 
| **dress’’ of whatever kind it may be,) will ope- | 
| raie very differently upon plants in the open | 
| ground, and when confined in pots. Take, for | 
| instance, that staple of the garden, virgin loam, 
and let us refer tu the evidence, on this point, 
of James Main in the British Farmers’ Maga- | 
zine, April, 1841, p. 93. He says: | 
‘Newly reclaimed Jands, whether from old 
| pasture, fallen woods, or commons, or fresh 
| loan dug from pits, are all, fora few years, | 
exceedingly productive, without assistance from | 
manure or other treatment, save digging or! 
ploughing. This virtue of maiden soil, be it! 
what it may, is at last dissipated by repeated 
cropping ; and then the land must be refreshed | 
with a dressing of some kind of manure. I have | 
never read or heard of any trial having been | 
made by chemists to analyze maiden earth with | 
a view of ascertaining what that particular 
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and the conclusions arrived at. 

Mr. Boswell, of Kincausie in Kincardineshire, 
experimented on ten Aberdeenshire horned cat- 
tle. very like one another, and their food con- 
sisred of the Aberdeer yeil¥w bull@ek turnips 
and potatoes. ‘The five put on raw food weighed 
alive 228 stones 11 pounds, and the other five on 
cooked food 224 stones 6 pounds. When slaugh- 
tered, the butcher considered both beef and tal- 
low to be perfectly alike. Those fed on raw 
food cost £32 2s 1d, and those on cooked £34 5s 
10d, leaving a balance of expense of £2 3s 9d in 
favor of the former. Mr. Boswell mentions that 
the lot on raw food consumed more than those 
on steamed, and that when raw turnips and po- 
tatoes were put into the stall at the same time, 


| the potatoes were always eaten up before a tur- 


nip was tasted; while, on the other hand, steam- 


ed turnips were eaten in preference to steamed 


potatoes. The conclusion arrived at by Mr. 
Boswell is, that it is unprofitable to feed cattle 
on cooked food. ‘'It appears’’ he says, *‘that it 
is not worth the trouble and expense of prepara- 
tion to feed cattle on boiled or steamed food; as, 
although there is a saving in fvod, it is counter- 
balanced by the cost of fuel and labor, and could 
only be gone into profitably where food is very 
high in price and coal very low.”’ 

The above results, regarding the unprofitable- 
ness of cooked food, have been corroborated by 


say, that there are very few Bonapartes in agricul- | 


| quality is that proves so exciting and beneficial the experiments of Mr. Walker, of Ferrygate 
| to vegetation, lis effests are well known to all | in East Lothian, The conclusion which he 
| cultivators. Trenching and trench ploughing | draws from his experiments is the following. 

| are the ordinary means for gaining upon the | We have no hesitation in saying that, in 
| surface an additivnal stratum of virgin earth; and every respect, the advantage is in favor of feed- 
the good effects which follow, sooner or later, | ing with raw food. But it is worthy of remark, 
are sometimes attributed to the true cause, | that the difference in the consumption of food 
namely, the addition of new, untired earth,* | arises on turnips alone; we would therefore 
though, by others it is said to be owing to the | reeommend every person wishing to feed cattle 
increased depth of the staple.*’ The new stra- | on steamed food to use potatoes or any other 
tum is undoubtedly the exciting agent, and | food that would not lose bulk and weight in the 
elucidating his argument by agricultural data, | steaming process, as there is no question but in 
Mr. Main then asks; ** What is that property of | doing so they would We brought much nearer to 
maiden earth, which, when aerated, provessoex- each other in the article of expense of keep. 
citing and nutritive to the roots of plants? li. Upon the whole, we freely give it as our opin- 
cannot be humus, that is decayed vegetable mat- | ion, that steaming food for cattle never be at- 
ter, unless very ancient indeed, and deposited | tended with beneficial results under any cireum- 
contemporaneously with the chalk formations; | stances whatever, because it requires a more 
for | have found it reposing on chalk ia consid-| watchful and vigilant superintendence during 
erable masses, which seemed to have felt no dis- | the whole process than can ever be delegated to 


turbance since the deluge, and in situations 
where nv enriching fluid could be received, and 
yet for the susientation of plants, whether na- | 
tive o: exotic, it 1s invaluable. It -would be 
well, if, by chemical analysis, any light could 
be thrown on the matter. Perhaps it may be 
some simple body, which can be artificially col- 
lected, and applied with less trouble and equal | 
effect, as more ponderous materials.” 

If any of our readets can retrace the astonish- 
ing effects of a loam raised by the spade in 
trenching froma depth of nearly two feet, and 
which had evidently lain andisturbed for centu- | 
ties, upon acrop of any of the cabbage tribe, he | 
will be satisfied with the truth of Mr. Main’s | 
remarks. 

Ono such a loam, yellow or brown-orange in 
color, void of any traceable fibre, and to a dem- 
onstration free from a particle of any substance 
that could bear the name of manure, potatoes, 
cabbages, broccoli, and the like, will thrive with 
a rapidity, verdare, and Juxuriance that nothing 
can excel. What then, we inquire, chemically, 
has been and is the exciting agent? Such a 
loam is composed chiefly of insoluble sand, of 
perhaps one-fourth of alumine, or the matter of 
pure clay, of oxide of iron, (the coloring materi- 
al,) and generally of asmall percentage of chalk, 
(carbonate of lime.) Now any or all of these, 
however varying in their proportions, are little 
soluble in water; but the loam sv constituted, 
if Liebig’s authority be proof, invariably con- 
tains a proportion of vegetable alkali, potassa, of 
which substance, wherever it be found in the | 
vegetable organization, it is the sole source and | 
parent. Here, then, Mr. Main’s most valuable | 
suggestion is realized; fur a body, though not | 
absolutely simple, a chemical agent is disedver- | 
ed, which, being extremely soluble, is most en- 
ergetic and potential in its effects upon the veg- | 
etable fluids. We are, therefore, justified in | 
concluding that to potassa may be ascribed those | 
luxuriant results which are- the subject of inqui- 
Ty. 

"Bat such a loam, however invaluable to vege- 
table culture, producing that flavor and purity 
which can never be obtained from manure in 
any form, will not avail in pot culture ; it is al- 
together too binding and intractable. The prin- 
ciple, nevertheless, remains in full force, there- 
fore the judicious gardener has recourse to the 
turf taken off the purest loam of a common or 
grass pasture ; this he lays up in mass, turns, 
incorporates, and finally uses with its fibrous 
remains. Hence he obtains the best soil in a 
form and temperament that will give freedom to 
the progress of the roots, and yet has not lost 
one particle of those saits which play so import- 
ant a part in the economy of vegetation. 

Bat does his soil become paler during a course 
ofculture! Does it in any way present signs of 
impoverishment! Certainly not; it acquires 
depth of tint, it gains humus, and, after a ume, 
the color is darkened by several shades, proving 
that carbon has been deposited, not abstracted. 
Yet new soil is soon required; and again a pru- 
dent addition of fresh turf, and frequently assist- 
ed by the whitest sand, will renew the energy 
of vegetation, and simultaneously, all the corres- 
ponding phenomena. We have now, though 
conscious of much ignorance of those wondrous | 
causes which are ever varying their ‘‘ceaseless | 
change,”’ presented our readers with matter for 
deep reflection, and, we dare hope, for profita- 
ble inquiry and experiment. 

The next great natural agent, to the consider- 
ation of which our remarks are naturally led, is | 
water. In importance, perhaps, it ought to hold | 
the precedence, though treated numerically as 
second to earth. Its composition and agency 
may induce others to arrive at the same conclu- 
sion. Few persons, in this age of reading, con- 
side rwater as a simple element; every chemist 
knows itto be acompound, consisting of the | 
two great elementary principles, dydrogen and | 
oxygen, two parts of the first, one of the second, | 
and both estimated by volume or measure. But) 
the question now arises, what are hydrogen and | 
oxygen! The reply is simple, (yet expressive 
of ignorance,) they are the iiuent el ts, 
of that fluid which might be regarded as the first, 
of created things, water. 


The sublime experiments of Professor Faraday | 
have shown that this all important fluid is the | 
standard measure of electrical developments. | 
His ‘‘Experimental Researches into Electricity ” | 
should be read with deep attention by all who 
would understand this most interesting subject. 
The electrical hypothesis of water may now be 
regarded as clearly proved ; consequently, it 
may be viewed as the agent of all terres- 
trial meteorology; as the depository and medium 














the common run of servants, to bring the cattle 
on steamed food upon a footing of equality, far 
less a superiority to those fed on raw food.’’* 
Mr. Howden, of Lawhead in East Lothian, 
obtained similar results from his experiments 
which were conducted with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether cooked er uncooked food is the more 
profitable in the feeding of cattle. He found 
the preparation of the food by steaming anything 
but profitable. The cost of preparing the food 
in his case was, however, consilerable, as an 
expense of about ten shillings each anima! was 
incurred by the practice. A single horse load of 
coals, carriage included, cost ten shillings and 
exactly six cart loads were required and used in 
preparing the food for the cattle, equal to 63 8d 
each, and probably as much more would not be 
an over-estimate for the additional labor in three 
months. According to Mr. Howden’s experi- 
ence, it seems that steaming renders tainted 
turnips somewhat palatable, while it has a con- 
trary effect ou tainted potatoes ; the cattle pre- 
ferring these raw. Turnips require a longer 
time to steam, and lose one-eighth or one-tenth 
more of their weight than potatoes. [Albany Cul. 





* Prize essays of the Highland and Agricultural Socie- 
ty. 





Tue Poraro Ror. A prize essay published 
in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, gives the following as the best precautions 
for averting the potato disease : 

1. To choose soand tubers for seed. 

2. Choose dry ground which is not over-rich ; 
this precaution is regarded as one of great impor- 
‘ance. 

3. Choose manares which do not ferment readily, 
as charcoal dust, peat ashes, &c. An experiment 
detailed at some length, shows the great advantage 
of charcoal and peat ashes over guano, cow dang, 

orse dung, &c. 

4. Give pleaty of room that air may freely circu- 
late through the crop. 

The author decidedly discourages autumn _plant- 
ing, as has been recommended by some writers. 


Taking up and Storing.—Let potatoes be har- 
vested in dry weather. If designed for planting, 
they may lie three or four days on the ground; but 
if designed for eating, they should not lie longer than 
three or four hours. They should be put ina dry 
situation, as under a shed, and if they lie thick 
should be tarned to prevent fermentation, and while 
here the diseased ones are picked out. ‘The pota- 
toes shoald afterwards be stored ina dark and mod- 
erately damp place, so damp at least as not to gen- 
erate any dust on the bottom of the store house. 
A store house expressly for their preservation is 
recommended, where they can be examined, veuti- 
lated, and the poor ones removed. 





Farmers, Rememser, that in all your oper- 
ations, you should be regulated by system. It is 
utterly useless to expect fortunate results, unless 
they are essayed on philosophical principles. ‘The 
laws which pervade and govern the material world, 
are regalar and uniform, and it is only by proceed- 
ing in conformity with their obvious and unequivocal 
indications that we can reasonably expect to secure 
success. In the farming art, this observance is an 
indispensable daty. We have known some cultiva- 
tors who appeared to have no regular system in any- 
thing, and we have never known such to succeed 
in their business, unless by accident. The adapta- 
tion of means to ends, is in nothing more necessary 
than in the cultivation of the soil. The person who 
cultivates one acre systematically, realises more ac- 
taal profit than the one who attempts to cultivate 
five, and performs the work badly. [Germantown 
Telegraph. 





Depru or THE Ocean. At the annual meet- 
ing the association of American Geologists in Bos- 
ton, Commander Wilkes, U.S. N., made a com- 
munication upon the subject of the depth and salt- 
ness of the ocean. The maximum depth hus never 
been attained. Capt. Ross sounded 4600 fathoms, 
aboat 37,000 feet, and got no bottom. There are 
great difficulties attending deep sea soundings. Ex- 
periments show that the great valley of our ocean 
ron atrigyt aogles to the ranges near our coast. 

"he basins of the Soathara hemisphere dip and rise 
alternately from the equator towards the pole, caus 
ing very unequal depths of water. 

Experiments were made by Captain Wilkes u 
tha penetration of solar light en painted whiee 
was let down into the water, and the point of invis- 
ibility marked—upon taking it out, the point of visi- 
bility marked, and the two were found to vary but 
a fathom or two. In water at 36 degrees the pot 
disappeared co fathoms—ia the Gulf Stream, at 
twenty-seven fathoms—just outside of it, al twenty- 
three fathoms. % : , 
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American Tea. We learn by a communica- 
tion in the Union, that the Hon. James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State, has recently received a package 
of tea, grown in Brazil, from our consul at St. Cath- 
arines. The leaf is something larger and darker 
than the Chinese tea; its flavor is strong and aro- 
matic, and resembles the best specimens from China. 
When prepared, it strongly assimilates the mixture 
of black and green tea, 80 much—indeed, almost 
exclusively—drank in England: after China, the 
greatest tea-drinking country in the world. The 
tea-plant was first introduced into Brazil by King 
John, of Portugal. 

The district of St. Paul’s, where there are severe 
frosts, is found best adapted to its growth, and most 
of the tea found in the Brazilian markets is from 
that province. So easy are its cultivation and prep- 
aration, that most families in the interior grow and 
prepare their own tea; and in every grocery in Rio 
de Janeiro, and other Brazilian towns, may be seen, 
in large letters, “*Cha Brazileiro,”’ or Brazilian tea 
for sale 

The writer of the communication states that the 
successful cultivation of this plant in the United 
States, may be looked upon as a matter of certainty; 
; as a climate exists in the States of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, 
| Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, extending one 
| degree south of the Rio Grande, precisely similar to 
| the climate of the tea growing district of China, 
——— 








MECHANIC ARTS. 
IMPORTANT INVENTION, 

Mr. Horatio Ames, of Falls Village, Conn., has 
recently perfected a highly important improvement, 
| destined to prodace important results in the mana- 
facture of tron for railroads. Mr. Ames, in the 

peogress of his business, which is mainly devoted to 

the manufacture of iron for the axles and tires of 
| railroad wheels, observed that the tires often split or 
| separate in lines parallel with the plane of the wheel ; 
that is, in the direction of the length of the bar of 
| which they are formed. He also observed that the 
rails of rathoads ofien split lengthwise, and that the 
| upper surface and the inner edge, under the action 
| of the wheels and their flanches, exfoliate; that is, 
split off in lamina or scales. 
As an experienced ironmaster, he knew that bar 
iron consists of fibres that lie parallel to one another, 
| and running in the direction of the length of the bar; 
| that these fibres and their parallelisms are due to the 
gradual elongation of the crystals of cast iron, when 
' changed into wrought iron in the process of hammer- 
| ing and rolling, by which the crystals are gradaally 
| elongated, and in the same direction, and that the 
| attraction of cohesion between the particles consti- 
| tating each fibre is greater than between the differ- 
| ent fibres, as itis well known that bar iron has mach 
| more tenacity in the direction of the fibres than 
| across them, 
From the consideration of these well-known facts 
he concluded that the splitting and exfoliation were 
| due to the want of safficient adhesion between the 
| various fibres constituting the bar, and that the only 
| remedy would be to change the direction of the 
| fibres by twisting the bar in the process of rolling; 0 
| that the fibres should be twisted like the fibres of a 
| hempen rope, thus substitating the tenacity of the 
fibres fur the force which binds them together. In 
| this way, it will be observed, that to split or exfoli- 
| ate a bar of iron, it would be necessary to cut the 
| fibres, as the bar acquires in its cross section the 
| strength or tenacity which, on the old plan, it pos- 
sessed in a longitudidal direction. This twisting of 
the fibres is effected inthe operation of rolling, by 
| making the rolling-mill of two sets of rollers; the 
| first set to tura on their axis in opposite directions, to 
| draw the bar of iron between them in the usual 
| manner, and to pass it to the second set which, in 
addition to their rotation on their axis for drawing 
the bar, rotate together about the axis of the bar, 
and thas twist the fibres as the bar is drawn through 
and elongated ; thas causing the fibres to assume a 
spiral or bellical direction around the central line or 
axis of the bar. In this way it wi'l be seen that the 
bar cannot split in straight lines without breaking 
the fibres, and that therefore the only wear of rail- 
road bars and tires thus made will be due to atten- 
tion alone. 

Mr. Ames has patented hia improvement both in 

England and America. [Courier 
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Visir 7% rae New Ciry. In company with 
| other gentlemen, we visited, last weex, the embryo 
city at Hadley Falls. Mr. Anderson, the accomp- 
hshed engineer, very courteously invited us to ex- 
amine the plans of the contemplated city, and very 
cheerfully gave asall the information in his power, 
| in reference to the proposed operations. 
| It has already been stated in our paper, that the 
gigantic scheme contemplates the erection of fifty- 
six cotton mills, of a capacity to ran 18,500 spindles 
each; or the whole, in round nambers, a million 
of spindles. To each of these mills, the plan pro. 
| poses twenty blocks of boarding-houses, three sto- 
ries high, each block calculated for two families. 
The existing company do not design to erect, for 
the present at least, more than four of the proposed 
factories. These will be built as soon as possible. 
Other mills will be put up, as other companies may 
be formed, 

The lower canal is to pass along where the rail- 
Toad station now is. It is to be 150 feet wide, and 
20 feet deep, and the water will be elevated, at or 
near that point, three or four feet above the pres- 
eot surface ofthe groand, The upper canal is 
laid out near the base of the present high ground. 
The hull wiffbe brought down eighteen or twenty 
feet, and will then constitute the sites for the 
boarding houses. 

But one of the best features of the whole plan is, 
the construction of an immense reservoir, on the 
top of the bill, to supply the city with pure water. 
The one now in process of construction will contain 
about four millions of gallons, and may be enlarg- 
elas necessities require. It is to be filled from 
the Connecticut, by some suitable apparatus. The 
boitom of the reservoir will be eighty feet above the 
base of the highest range of factories. This will 
give sailizient force to throw the water upon the 
top of any of them. 

Quite a number of laborers are already on the spot 
many of them, however, at work in changing the 
location of therailroad. A friend counted over thir 
ty shantees in one elaster, and new ones were go- 
ingup. [Hampshire Gazette. 





Pustiic Dent or Evrore. The following is 
believed to be a correct statement of the debts of the 
principal | (rmanaeap of Europe, likewise the popa- 
lation and revenue of each: — 

England—Debt, $4,000,000,000., 

Revenue, $2000,000,000, 

Population, 28,000,000, 

Making a debt thirteen times greater than the rev- 
enue, and an indebtedaess equal to about $142 to 
| every man, woman and child of her population. 

France—Debt, $780,000,000. 

Revenue, $192,000,000, 

Population, 35,000,000. 

Making a debt four times greater than her reve- 
nue, and equalts $22 for each individual of her 
population. 

Russia—Debt, $300,000 000, 

Revenue, $86,000,000. 

Population, 50,000,000, 

Debt over three times her revenge, and $6 to ev- 
ery soul. 

Ausiria—Debt, $300,900,000. 

Revenue, $100,000,000, 

Population, 37,000,000. 

Debt three tines over her revenue, and $9 to ev- 
ery soul. 

Prassia—Debt, $100,000,000. 

Revenue, $40,000,000. 

Population, 15,000,000. , 

Making adebt twice and half over her revenue, 
and $7 to each soul. 





EnGuisn Quarter. Many persons do not 
clearly comprehend the term ** Quarter’’ as applied 
to grainin England, It is this: A ton is 2,240 
Ibs., a quarter of that, is 560 Ibs., and this is the 
weight of the British or Imperial qaarter of wheat. 
The U. S. Standard allows 60 Ibs., to the bashel, the 


wheat in the United States is equal to 6-7ths of an 
English bushel, anda British quarter of wheat is 
eqaal to 9 1-2 U.S. bushels of 60 ibs. each. 

England's war debt is nearly 800 million pounds 
sterling! Her former wars now Cost the people 
nearly thirty millions annually besides the current 
cost of the army and navy. 
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